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BEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND, 
AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND.—Cow/per. 
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“}lOW VERY ANNOYING!” 


NINE-TENTHS OF THE LAW. 


CHAPTER XXIII.—REASON ENOUGH. 


But hushed be every thought that springs 
From out the bitterness of things. 
—Wordsworth. 
TT time fixed for the exchange of houses was 
_ Michaelmas-day. That was the date when the 
notice would have expired if it had been duly served. 


No. 1476,—apniz 10, 1880. 





But Mrs. Chamberlain was anxious, if possible, to 
get possession of the Goshen before that time. She 
thought it not unlikely that the squire might return 
to Thickthorn in the autumn for the shooting, if not 
to reside, and she wanted to have everything in good 
order in her new house before his arrival. He would, 
no doubt, come to see them. He had been ver) 
polite, not to say attentive, to Eva; and there was no 
knowing what might happen. It would be a great 
pity if he should come and go a second time while 
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they were still unsettled, and without a house fit for 
his reception. 

Then, again, the summer would be a much better 
time for the workpeople to get on with their altera- 
tions than the autumn. There was a great deal to 
be done to the Goshen before it could take rank 
again with the neighbouring country seats under its 
old title, ‘‘the Grange.” It had been degraded for 
many years past into a mere farmhouse, and was to 
become once more a genteel residence. Mrs. Cham- 
berlain meant to have it re-decorated after the style of 
a house which she had seen at Cheltenham, with her 
husband’s monogram stencilled all over the walls of 
the dining-room, and her own in the panels of her 
boudoir; not so as to be vulgarly conspicuous, of 
course, but gracefully interwoven with the pattern, 
and sufficiently distinct to be recognisable when 
pointed out. There were to be some new chimney- 
pieces; and of course those old-fashioned blue-and- 
white tiles on the dining-room hearth were tc be 
cleared away, and replaced by something of a more 
appropriate character. Mrs. Chamberlain was not 
sure that a monogram might not be introduced there 
also, but she did not-like the idea of having her 
initials trampled upon or made a receptacle for 
ashes. 

Besides the repairs and decorations, there was a 
great deal to be done in the way of furnishing. The 
carpets and curtains in use at Windy Gorse would be 
too small for these large rooms, and the upholstery 
must all be new to suit the walls. Even the chairs 
and tables might have to be exchanged for something 
more elegant and appropriate. Mrs. Chamberlain 
would have to go to London to see about these things, 
for she had no opinion of country work; and, in 
short, there was no knowing what might be required 
until the house was theirs. Mrs. Chamberlain hoped 
that, as Mrs. Brownlow had proved so much more 
accommodating than could have been expected on the 
important question of thé notice, she would be equally 
obliging, with proper management, in regard to the 
period of the removal. 

Mr. Brownlow’s kindness in bringing Mr. Cham- 
berlain to his own door so tenderly, after his acci- 
dent, confirmed her in these hopes. She resolved at 
once to call upon her neighbour, chiefly to. express 
her thanks for the attention and assistance ren- 
dered to her husband; but also with a view tq -find- 
ing out what prospect there might be of obtaining 
her own wishes. It would be so much better for both 
parties, she argued, if they could get the troublesome 
business of moving over during the early part of the 
summer. They would each of them get settled down 
before the cold weather came on. In short, if Mrs. 
Brownlow could only be brought to see things as she 
saw them, it would be greatly to her own advantge to 
vacate the Goshen as soon as possible. 

Mrs. Brownlow received the steward’s wife with 
civility, and listened to all she had to say about the 
house at Windy Gorse, which, having been recently 
put into perfect order from top to bottom, could be 
ready for its new tenants at a week’s notice; or even 
sooner. She was at no loss to understand Mrs. 
Chamberlain’s object, and was very near firing up 
again ; but restrained herself and promised to talk to 
Mr. Brownlow and to consider what could be done 
about anticipating the time for the removal. 

She held more than one consultation on the subject 
with her husband; Michael and Lizzie joining in, 
and each arguing the question from his or her own 


point of view; and although they were all opposed 
at first to the idea of making any further concession, 
yet they all arrived at last at the same conclusion, 
namely, that since they were to leave at all events in 
the autumn, it would be as well, if not better, to 
remove a few weeks earlier. 

Michael wanted to have the land he was to occupy 
in his hands as soon as the crops were off it. Part 
of it was lying fallow or neglected; and, with tho 
steward’s consent, he might begin operations upon 
that at once. He wanted to buy machinery, and to 
get it set up; and if they were bound to go in 
September they might as well go in August or July. 
It was a disgraceful thing that they should have to 
go at all; andif it had been left to him to decide, ho 
would have refused to give up possession; but it was 
no use talking about that now; it would be an 
advantage for him to get on with his land. 

Mrs. Brownlow was concerned for Lizzie, and con- 
sidered what would be best for her. Lizzie had been 
ailing lately. She was often poorly in the spring. 
Change of air might be good for her; and though 
the situation of Windy Gorse was bleak, and would 
be very trying in the winter, yet in summer-time it 
might be better for her than the warmer, moister 
climate of the Goshen. At all events she would have 
a better opportunity of getting used .to it before the 
cold weather came on. The worst of it was that she 
would be a mile farther from the church; but then, 
on the other hand, the road was better, and the 
footpath through the fields, being upon higher 
ground, was-passable when those around the Goshen 
were not. So she would be able to get out as much, 
or perhaps more, at her new home than at the 
Goshen. 

Lizzie did not seem to care much what they settled, 

or whether they settled anything. She was very 
quiet and listless, and seldom spoke, except to answer 
yes or no when appealed to. They could not get her 
to express an opinion or to say what she wished. 
Michael remarked, with something of indignation in 
his manner, that she seemed to “take it very coolly,” 
but Mrs. Brownlow made a sign to him-not to speak 
so. Her motherly eye could detect the uneasiness 
that lurked beneath her child’s quiet and indifferent 
manner, and she could understand only too well the 
cause of it. 
»~ Mr. Brownlow, after listening to what the others 
had to say, remarked that it was quite right to make 
the best of the case; but he, for his part, should not 
have thought it necessary to give up his house a day 
before the time fixed, except for a reason which 
did not appear to have occurred to them. 

‘‘The Chamberlains are in a great hurry to come 
here,” he said. ‘If I give them early possession it 
will be because they want it. I shall do it to oblige 
them. That’s reason enough.” 

‘‘T don’t see that it signifies what they want,” said 
Michadl, with his usual snort. ‘‘ They don’t deserve 
any consideration from us.” 

‘“‘They don’t; and that’s why I am anxious to 
oblige them,”’ Brownlow answered. ‘‘‘ Do good to 
them that despitefully use you!’ That’s my motto. 
Chamberlain, by his vile covetousness, has done me 
as great an injury as one man can well inflict upon 
another, and I want him to feel it. I want to make 
him ashamed of himself.” 

“Then if I were you,” said Michael, ‘I should 





go and have it out with him and tell him what I 
thought of him. If you'll only say the word I'll 
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do it myself. I should like nothing better. 
him out in good style, as you should see.” 

‘No, Michael, no ; that’s not your place nor mine. 
Remember who it is that says, ‘ Vengeance is mine, 
J will repay.’ It will be sure to reach him, sooner 
or later. ‘If thine enemy hunger, feed him; if he 
thirst, give him drink!’ Chamberlain and his wife 
hunger and thirst for my house, and they shall have 
it. It will do them no good. See how it happened 
to Ahab and Jezebel. The message was sent to them 
by One who sees and knows all things. ‘In the 
place‘where dogs licked the blood of Naboth shall 
dogs lick thy blood, even thine!’ and so it hap- 

ened.” 

“John, dear!” said Mrs. Brownlow, laying her 
hand upon him gently, as she noticed his excited 
manner, and saw the fire kindling in his eye while he 
spoke ; <‘ John, dear; you forget.” 

“Forget what ?” 

“That if Chamberlain has done you an injury you 
mean to, forgive him.” 

“T havé forgiven him.” 

“Ther You don’t wish him any harm?” 

“No; I don’t.” 

Mrs. Brownlow was at a loss how to express what 
was passing in her mind. It was evident that the 
thought of Ahab’s punishment, and the inference 
her husband drew from it that the steward would 
also meet with retribution, afforded him some sort 
of gratification. That, she felt, was not real for- 
giveness; that was not loving his enemy; that was 
not rendering good for evil. She shrank from preach- 
ing to her husband, whom she believed to be a better 
Christian and a more perfect character than herself. 
He was always so attentive to his religious duties, 
so true and upright in all his dealings, so strict in 
giving every man his due, and, at the same time, 
so kind and generous. The only fault she ever saw 
in him was that he was, if anything, a little too 
exacting—a little over-righteous. While holding fast 
his own integrity, he was apt to be severe towards 
those who were less upright and honest than himself, 
Truth and fair-dealing were dear to him as the apple 


I'd-pay 


of his eye, and he could not but feel contempt for 


those who would stoop to falsehood and dishonesty. 

Against all forms of wickedness one may be angry 
and sin not, but when we are smarting under an 
injury we must be careful not to mistake our own 
personal feelings of resentment for a righteous in- 
dignation against the offence itself. John Brownlow, 
while ready to forgive his enemy, felt a secret satis- 
faction at the thought that he would not escape 
punishment. The words, ‘‘I will repay,” made him 
more ready to leave the disposal of the matter to 
a higher Power than he might otherwise have been. 
The thought ‘that by doing his enemy a kindness he 
should héap coals of fire upon his head, fire that 
he would feel and smart under, was a strong induce- 
ment to him to show him kindness. That, Mrs. 
Brownlow felt, was not the spirit of our Lord’s pre- 
cept nor of St. Paul’s exhortation. But she could 
Say no more to her husband at that moment. He 
was in great trouble, and it was not the time to 
argue with him; so after each of them had said 
their say she sat by him in silence, and the sight of 
her calm, placid, trusting, sympathising face was not 
without its effect in soothing his ruffled spirit and 
ringing him back to quietness and hope and 
patience. 

The next day a message was sent to Mrs. Chamber- 
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lain acceding to her wish that arrangements should 
be made for the exchange of houses at an earlier date 
than had been previously contemplated. The steward 
heard of' it without any expression of pleasure, but 
Mrs. Chamberlain rejoiced exceedingly. 
‘‘T am glad it-suits them,” she said; ‘‘I thought 
it would, when they came to consider it. It’s vety 
accommodating of them, but they will find it a grett 
deal more convenient. Iam glad I proposed it; it’s 
nice when things go pleasantly.” 1 
And she put the letter carefully away, with a look 
of self-content, as if she had conferred a favouw 
instead of having received one. 


CHAPTER XXIV.—VERY ANNOYING, 


She woxe, yet wist she neither how nor why ; 

She wist not, silly mayd, what she did aile, 

Yet wist she was not well at ease, perdy ; 

Yet thought it was not love, but some melancholy. 

—Spenser, 
As the time for the exchange of houses approached, 
Mr. Brownlow found that he had many difficultids 
and trials apart from those which he shared wit 
his wife. There were numerous things to be arranged 
in the farmyard and outbuildings. He had put u 
machinery, which the incoming tenant was to take 
a valuation, and had made improvements, for son 
of which he -was entitled to receive payment. Mr! 
Chamberlain, to do him justice, was willing to pay 
liberally, and would, in fact, have preferred to do so} 
as a salve to his own conscience. But Mr. Brownlow 
insisted upon calling in a professional valuer, who wag 
to say what things were to be paid for, and to take 
care that he received nothing more than the amount 
to which he was strictly entitled. Some of the im- 
provements and erections were of a kind which could 
not legally be charged for, yet they had cost, the 
tenant a’ great deal of labour and money. Mr. 
Brownlow could have removed some portions 6f 
them, and by doing so he would have rendered the 
remainder worthless; but that would have done him 
no good: the parts which he could have carried 
away would have been useless anywhere else, inas- 
much as they were purely of a local kind. On the 
other hand, Mr. Chamberlain, who was to reap the 
advantage of them, would have been only too glad to 
pay their value; but Mr. Brownlow sternly refused 
all compensation. He would have nothing from the 
incoming tenant but what was strictly his right. If 
he had been dealing with any one else all these 
things might have been~settled on a fair basis, he 
said, as between indifferent persons; but with Mr. 
Chamberlain it was another thing. He should be 
welcome to whatever advantage the law and custom 
might give him. He did not grudge him the benefit 
of his improvements. He had always said he would 
do him a good turn whenever it should be in his 
power, in spite of all that had happened. Mr. 
Chamberlain was obliged to submit, and did so, but 
with no little annoyance, heartily wishing that he 
could either compel Mr. Brownlow to accept compen- 
sation for the improvements, or—throw them at his 
head! ‘ 
There were some troublesome scenes also with thé 
farm servants. ‘The labourers upon the seyeral hold- 
ings occupied, for the most part, cottages conveniently 
near their work, and it would have been desirable 
for those at the Goshen to remain where they were, 
changing their employers but’ not their homes. 
P 2 
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Mr. Brownlow did not like the idea of losing his 
servants, and they were equally unwilling to have 
Mr. Chamberlain for their master. But they were 
attached to their homes, as Mr. Brownlow was to his. 
They had their gardens and outbuildings, besides 
many little conveniences indoors which they had made 
for themselves by their own industry, just as Mr. 
Brownlow had done for himself on a Sean scale. 
He was turned out of his home; but they were 
invited to remain in theirs. The men were willing 
for the most part to give up their cottages, and to go 
with Mr. Brownlow to Windy Gorse or anywhere 
else, though they could not do it without regret. But 
the wives preferred to remain by their hearths, and 
did not hesitate to say so. In more than one instance 
there were disputes on this question, and a house 
divided against itself. Mr. Brownlow was appealed 
to on either side, and was at his wits’ end what to say 
and how to advise. But Mr. Chamberlain, hearing of 
the difficulty, wrote a civil note to Mr. Brownlow, sug- 
gesting that he should leave the farm servants where 
they were ; and Mr. Brownlow, being thus advertised 
of his wish, resolved at once to accede to it. He told 
the men that he could not suffer them to remove with 
him until Mr. Chamberlain had first engaged as 
many of them as he might wish to retain. The men 
were hurt at this, not appreciating his motives; and 
Brownlow had to explain to them that Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s oppressive conduct towards himself was but 
another reason for considering his interests. That of 
course came to Mr. Chamberlain’s ears, and, instead 
of feeling obliged to Mr. Brownlow, he was again 
annoyed at finding himself treated with a degree of 
consideration which it was well known to every one, 
and to none better than himself, he had not de- 
served. 

Matters were arranged at last, however, Mr. 
Chamberlain having, in spite of himself, the advan- 
tage in every possible way, while Mrs. Chamberlain 
found herself equally well treated in all the lesser 
negotiations which went on between Mrs. Brownlow 
and herself. Yet the former: was so guarded, both 
in her speech and manner, and the sacrifices she 
made were conceded so quietly and, as it were, un- 
consciously, that Mrs. Chamberlain did not feel at all 
humiliated. She began to think that the farmer’s 
wife must really be a very good sort of person, and 
to wish that she could have had such a house as she 
was entitled to without taking Mrs. Brownlow’s. She 
was glad, at all events, that Mrs. Brownlow could 
part with it apparently without much regret. She 
could not have been so deeply attached to her home 
as she had fancied. It was nice to feel that. 

The day for the removal was at length fixed, and 
Mrs. Chamberlain engaged a bevy of workpeople to 
commence operations at the Grange (as it was to be 
called in future) as soon as the house should be va- 
cated. She had arranged, pending the alterations, 
to occupy the house at Rushy Pastures, and sent a 
portion of her furniture there at once. It was a 
wretched place, to be sure; far worse than Windy 
Gorse; but the latter must be vacated before the 
Brownlows could move into it, and they would only 
want to occupy these inconvenient quarters for a 
short time. 

But at this important juncture Lizzie Brownlow 
fell ill. She had been rather unwell for some time 
past, and now, notwithstanding the care that was 
taken of her, shecaught cold, as they supposed, and was 
obliged tokeep herroom. Noone could tell how long 
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she might have to remain there. Mrs. Chamberlain 
had been in London, selecting papers for the rooms, 
ordering carpets and curtains, and inspecting furni- 
ture, and heard of Lizzie’s illness on her return. Eva 
had been over to the Goshen to inquire after her. 

‘“‘ What is the matter with her?’’? Mrs. Chamber- 
lain asked, almost angrily. 

‘“*A cold, with a good deal of fever,’’ was the 
report. ‘‘She has been out of health for some 
time.” 

‘Fever! I hope not; I trust not; how very an- 
noying! how very inconvenient! You did not seo 
her, Eva, surely?” 

‘‘- Yes, mother—mamma I mean—I went into her 
room. It is not fever. I did not say it was fever. 
I said she was feverish.” 

“You ought not to have entered the house; you 
can’t tell what it may turnto. Dear, dear! how very 
unfortunate! any one would think she had done it on 
purpose. All the workpeople are coming down next 
week. I hope she will be better next week. Mrs. 
Brownlow is such a fidget ; I dare say she will not like 
her to be removed, if she thinks there is any risk. 
What does Mr. Andrews say about her?” 

‘*T don’t know what he says, but I am sure Lizzie 
is very ill and requires care. It is not at all likely 
that she will be able to come here next week, espe- 
cially as this house is so exposed and draughty.” 

‘‘Then she must go somewhere else,” said Mrs. 
Chamberlain. ‘‘The workmen must begin next week. 
Mrs. Brownlow promised me that I should have the 
house next week. Draughty, did you say? I hope 
you have not put that into their heads? The house 
is not draughty in summer. I shall send for Mr. 
Andrews and tell him he must not do anything to 
postpone the removal. I am the most unfortunate 
person in the world, I do believe!” 

Mrs. Chamberlain bemoaned herself all that 
evening. She had brought patterns of papers, carpets 
and curtains, and illustrated catalogues of furniture 
from London, and occupied herself with them, asking 
Eva’s opinion about them, and turning from her to 
Spilby whenever the former disagreed with her. 
Spilby was more accommodating, and generally 
approved her mistress’s choice. 

‘T think that’s a nice paper, Eva, don’t you?” 
Mrs. Chamberlain said, exhibiting rather a large and 
gaudy pattern. ‘‘ Why don’t you speak, Eva? Don’t 
you like it?” 

“Not particularly, mamma. 
much colour in it.” 

‘“‘T don’t think so.” 

‘Nor I neither, ma’am,” said Spilby. 
say it was very quiet and genteel.” 

‘‘Oh, but what a pity it is about Lizzie Brownlow,” 
Mrs. Chamberlain broke in. ‘I do hope she will be 
better to-morrow. Yes. I like that paper.” 

‘It must be a great anxiety for Mrs. Brownlow,’ 
Eva remarked. , 

‘‘It’s worse for me; at least it’s very annoying for 
all of us,” Mrs. Chamberlain replied. ‘I think I shall 
decide on this paper for your room, Eva. And if it 
should be anything infectious, only think how dread- 
ful! This cretonne would suit the paper nicely. And 
the workpeople will come next week—whatever 
happens they must begin next week. And the 
drawing-room carpet is to be crimson and blue, with 
green and yellow in the ground: hyacinths and 
dahlias interlaced, like wreaths. What do you think 
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fectious, and I do hope she will soon be better and 
able to go out. What do you think, Eva?” 

‘“‘T hope she will, indeed.” 

«But I mean about the carpet.” 

“Oh; why, dahlias and hyacinths are not quite 
the sort of flowers for wreaths, are they? And one 
does not usually walk upon dahlias and hyacinths ; 
and they don’t flower at the same season—one blooms 
in summer and the other in spring.” 

‘‘ How ridiculous you are, Eva! Asif they were 
real flowers! I wonder how she is this even- 
«anit? 

“And artificial flowers are always in season, ain’t 
they, ma’am?” said Spilby. ‘‘And of course ina 
carpet they must be artificial—mustn’t they, ma’am? 
And if you walk on them it don’t hurt them, does it, 
ma’am?”’ 

‘“‘T hope we shall hear a good account of them to- 
morrow morning—of her, I mean. I must get Mr. 
Andrews to say they must remove her, if possible ; 
—and the dark cretonne will be best ; and the carpet 
will be lovely; and it can’t be anything infectious, 
Eva, can it?”’ 

Thus the selfish, anxious woman maundered on till 
bedtime. Mr. Chamberlain was busy with his accounts 
in his office, from which the fumes of tobacco issued 
whenever the door was opened. He seemed to be in 
no hurry to lay aside his work. He had been asked 
his opinion about one of the papers, and had given it 
very decidedly, and not at all like a man of taste; so 
that it was not likely he would be consulted again. 
He had been asked also what he thought about Lizzie 
Brownlew, and had delivered himself in very unsym- 
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pathising terms on that subject likewise. If she was 
ill, she must stay where she was—and so she might, 
for him. It was of no consequence. It would not 
signify much if she were not able to leave the house 
for a twelvemonth. There would be an end of ail 
the worry and expense then. So Mr. Chamberlain 
had spoken. 

Mrs. Chamberlain wondered he could be so heart- 
less and unfeeling, and resolved to take her own 
course in future without reference to him. She called 
at the Goshen next morning, and was relieved to find 
that Lizzie had passed a good night, and seemed a 
| little better. It was only a feverish cold, they 
| thought. The worst of it was, Mr. Andrews had 
— and had said they must be very careful of 

er. 

“Well,” said Mrs. Chamberlain, ‘‘of course we 
all know that; care is always necessary; and you 
will be careful of her, won’t you, Mrs. Brownlow, 
and will do the best you can to get her well? I shall 
have fires kept up at the Gorse, and will send my 
waggonette for her. It shuts up quite close, and she 
‘can have plenty of wraps. So that there will really 
be no risk. You must not be over-anxious about 
her, Mrs. Brownlow.”’ 

‘Thank you!” said Mrs. Brownlow, bridling up 
at the idea of being told to take care of her own 
child. ‘‘ Yes, Mrs. Chamberlain, I shall be careful 
of her. I shall keep her to her own room as long as 
there is the slightest occasion for it, you may be 
sure; and if she goes at all next week, it will be in 
the fly from the Coach and Horses. Mr. Brownlow 
will see to that. Good morning!” 











SOME SCOTTISH CHARACTERISTICS. 


IIIL—THE HUMOURS OF SCOTTISH CHARACTER, 


Festi so many hands have attempted to 

delineate it, the Scottish character is not very 
easily sounded ; there is a subtlety and a variety in 
it which a few crayon strokes will by no means 
satisfy. This character is composite ; the Lowlander 
and the Highlander meet in the character ; the Dane 
and the Englishman may each recognise some fea- 
tures of themselves. The first thing which has usually 
impressed us is that the Scotchman is one who is 
always ‘‘ keeping up a terrible thinking ”’—a kind of 
man engaged in a perpetual soliloquy, or rather col- 
loquy, with himself— 


‘ As I walked with myself I talked with myself, 
And myself replied to me.” 


We some time since were dining in Edinburgh at 
our table by ourselves, but in an opposite corner was 


day Night” now? Even if Scotland had a Burns, 
would such a picture be any longer true of the social 
life of the country? Is it true that, as Emerson 
| says, merely ‘‘for everything given something is 
taken ;” that while ‘‘ society has acquired new arts, 
it has lost its old instincts ;’’ that ‘the civilised man 
has built a coach, but has lost the use of his feet; 
that he has a fine Geneva watch, but cannot tell the 
hour by thesun’’? Is this the entire story of civili- 
sation? ‘We can draw some very sweet pictures of 
_the rural life in times not long since deceased, but 
| there are, of course, other pictures. Was there not 
much more real enjoyment than is now known? 
They had, it has been truly said, more leisure to be 
merry than their descendants have. Looking into 
many homes, especially of the Highland tacksman 
and the Lowland farmer, it seems as if they had 
more innocent enjoyments. Even though spring and 








a Scotchman dining also, and his mind seemed sorely | autumn were seasons of arduous labour, the other 
exercised. Quite alone at his table, he was alto-| seasons of the year were periods of heart-stirring 
gether oblivious of any company in the room, and at! festivity. Sometimes the labours were light—the 
intervals of two or three moments came forth the | winning, or raising peats and hay, ewe-milking, 
ejaculation, ‘‘Aye,—aye, aye!” He pursued the sheep-shearing, the dairy, the flocks, and the herds. 
pathway of silence, occupied with his steak, but as| Such occupations employed the jocund hours of 
he stretched forth his fork for another potato it | summer. But no sour Puritanism presided over the 
came forth again, ‘‘Aye, aye,—aye!”’ And sothrough | home-born happiness of winter; the long winter 
the whole of his dinner he renewed his expressive | evenings were crowned with fireside delights, and 
utterances from the flashes of silence. It seemed to | Alexander Waugh, who came from such a home, 
us very Scotch. says, with scarcely any books of amusement, without 

Would it be possible to write the ‘ Cotter’s Satur- | any games of chance, without stimulating liquors, 
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and without ever seeing a eS ee our simple 
ancestors managed to beguile their“‘hours of leisure 
and relaxation cheerfully and innocently, and on the 
‘whole, quite as rationally, if not quite so elegantly, 
as their more bustling and ambitious offspring. The 
state of culture and education must have been much 
higher in the old times, especially with the gentle- 
men tacksmen, or leaseholders. Dr. Macleod, in his 
book published twelve years. since, says. he knew 
one who was ninety years of agethen. Fifty years 
since, in the Highlands, he was accosted by a pedes- 
trian with a knapsack on his back, who addressed 
him, in a language which was intended for Gaelic. 
The farmer, judging him to be a foreigner, replied 
in French, which met no response, the farmer’s 
French being probably as bad as the tourist’s Gaelic. 
The Highlander then tried Latin, which created a 
smile of surprise, and drew forth an immediate reply. 
Thig was interrupted by the remark that English 
would probably be more convenient for both parties. 
The tourist, who turned out to be an Oxford student, 
laughing heartily at the interview, gladly accepted 
the invitation of the tacksman to accompany him to 
his thatched house and share his hospitality. . He 
was surprised on entering ‘“‘ the room”? tosee.a small 
library in the humble apartment. - ‘“‘ Books here /”’ 
he exclaimed, as he looked over the shelves. ‘ Addi- 
son,; Johnson, Goldsmith, Shakespeare—what! 
Homer too?” The farmer, with some pride, begged 
him to look at the Homer; it had been given as a 
prize when he was a student at the University. 

‘‘As proud as a Scot” is an old proverb. It is 
Sir Walter who sketches the portrait in “ Richie 
Moniplies”’: ‘‘ ‘Now there goes Scotch Jockey with 
all his good and bad about him,’ said Master George. 
‘ That fellow shows, with great liveliness of colouring, 
how our Scotch pride and poverty make liars and brag- 
garts of us; and yet the knave, whose every third word 
to an Englishman is a boastful lie, will, I warrant you, 
be a true and tender friend and follower to his master, 
and has, perhaps, parted with his mantle to him in 
the cold blast, although he himself walked in cuerpo, 
as the Don says. Strange that courage and fidelity 
—for I will warrant that the knave is stout—should 
have no better companion than this swaggering. brag- 
gadocio humour.’ ”’ 

The Scot clings tenaciously, wander as he may, to 
the ties and associations of his youth. Sir Thomas 
Munroe was born in Glasgow ; he became such a man 
that George Canning said of him that Europe never 
produced a more accomplished statesman, nor India, 
so fertile in heroes, a more skilful soldier. When 
the general, after his long absence in India, re- 
turned, to Glasgow, he paid a visit to an old school- 
fellow who, while Munroe had pursued his work 
abroad, had followed his humbler calling of enlight- 
ening the world by making candles in the old street 
in which both he and the general were born. ‘‘ Well, 
Mr. Harvie,” said Sir Thomas, as he entered the 
shop, ‘‘do you remember me?” Harvie gazed for 
some time at the tall, gaunt figure before him, striv- 
ing to recall his features. At last he said, ‘Are ye 
Millie Munroe?” “I’m just Millie Munroe,” said 
the other; and then the two plunged into a long 
talk, in which all the differences of social rank and 
occupation were buried in the memories of ‘auld 
lang syne.” The nickname “ Millie” came from the 
fact that, in thos. early days, he was the hero of. the 
school; he had a proficiency in “ milling,” and was 
the hero of a hundred fights, ; 





Not but that the Scot can be “sly and sleekit.” on 
occasion. We remember to have read an awkward 
illustration of this. A well-known and very able 
practitioner, but not less remarkable for a captious 
and troublesome temper, sought admission into. the 
Medical Club of Glasgow. By the laws of the club 
one black ball was sufficient for exclusion; the 
gentleman who had proposed his professional bro- 
ther fearing, perhaps, that the fervour of his elo- 
quence might permit this anti-social element to slip 
in, and thereby injure the harmony of the fraternity, 
resolved to sacrifice friendship at the shrine of duty, 
and, as the.ballot-box came round, he slipped in a 
black ball. But what was the surprise of all pre- 
sent when, on opening the repository of the silent 
voices of the club, it was found they were all of the 
same colour, and all black / 

There are singular contradictions in the Scottish 
character; hardness and tenderness seem to meet 
and mingle in equal proportions, the sarcastic and 
the reverential perpetually striving for mastery ; 
how they rejoice if they are able to espy something 
in a train or chain of reasoning through which they 
can pierce !—and, on the other hand, they become 
most delightfully unreasonable, and bow themselves 
down before some single and solitary touch of truly 
affectionate eloquence; they are unable to regist it, 
and they have no desire to attempt to do so. Specu- 
lative hard-headedness unites in the national cha- 
racter with a sublime and lofty enthusiasm concern- 
ing things altogether remote and intangible. 

The logical and the poetical thus wonderfully mingle 
in the national character. They have carried logic 
into their theology as persistently even as Rome 
herself. Andrew Hunter was a member of the 
United Presbyterian Greyfriars congregation. He 
dared to permit himself to be employed to erect the 
Episcopal Meeting House of St. Andrew’s, Glasgow, 
and from an old church minute-book we have the 
following minute: ‘26th April, 1750. The Session, 
understanding by the Moderator and some members 
of the Session that they had conversed privately with 
Andrew Hunter, mason, a member of this congrega- 
tion, who had engaged to build the Episcopal Meet- 
ing House in this place, and have been at great*pains 
in convincing him of the great sin and scandal of 
such a practice, and the Session, understanding ‘that 
notwithstanding thereof he has actually begun the 
work, they therefore appoint him to be cited to the 
Session at their meeting on Thursday after sermon ;” 
but the unfortunate builder prosecuted his work, so 
he was forthwith excommunicated and “ denied all 
church benefit.” The church rose in about twelve 
months. Then went abroad a saying that Alexander 
Beelzebub was the master mason of the new English 
chapel; and that Andrew Hunter got Satanic help 
in his Babylonish work. 

The Anderston Relief Church of Glasgow arose 
from one of the most eminent, successful, and notable 
manufacturers of that city declining to stand church 
censure. He and his wife one Sabbath were proceed- 
ing to their own place of worship in Duke Street; a 
heavy shower of rain came on, and they turned aside 
into the iron church of the Establishment. For this 
grievous offence they were both ordered to stand a 
sessional rebuke; he would not submit to it, and the 
establishment. of the Anderston Relief Church was 
the result. The pulpit of the new building was well 
supplied; and the services, although conducted by 
clergymen of the same order, were described as 
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grand sermons, but out of a foul dish.” Sectarian 
feeling ran very high, and even the young under- 
stood the party animosities. 

The humours of the Scottish character abound 


in thousands of illustrations. ‘Jeanie,’’ said a 


staunch old Cameronian to his daughter, ‘‘ Jeanie, 
my lass, it’s a very solemn thing to be married.” 
‘“T ken that weel,”’ said the sensible lassie ; ‘‘ but it 
is a great deal solemner not to be.” And most of 
our readers will remember the prayer of Preacher 
Geordie for the magistracy of Lochmaben; it was 
once far-famed : “Lord, we pray Thee to remember 
the magistracy of Lochmaben, such as they are!” 
The old life of Scotland tended to elicit and give 
effect to many singular varieties of character... 

A grim, and yet a droll aspect, to our modern 
notions have the following advertisements. They 
certainly indicate that there was a time when far 
more attention was paid to the adornment of the 
dead. It was a mournful and lugubrious occupation, 
but those who pursued it carried on a very profitable 
trade, and this continued, until the beginning of the 
present century, to be so fruitful a branch of industry, 
and the materials used for the dressing of corpses 
were considered so important, that Acts of Parlia- 
ment were passed in favour of woollen or linen, as 
one branch or other of the manufactures appeared to 
need encouragement. The following advertisements 
have a very cheerful and pleasant ring. First, here 
is one from Glasgow in 1747: ‘‘ James Hodge, who 
lives in the first close above the Cross, on the west 
side of the High Street, continues to sell burying 
crapes, ready made; and his wife’s niece, who lives 
with him, dresses dead corpses at as cheap a rate as 
was formerly done by her aunt, having been edu- 
cated by her and perfected at Edinburgh, from 
whence she has lately arrived, and has brought with 
her the newest and latest fashions” ! 

Here is another advertisement in 1789: ‘Miss 
Christy Dunlop, Leopard Close, High Street, dresses 
the dead, as usual, in the most fashionable manner.” 
Again, in 1799: ‘Miss Christian Brown, at her 
shop, west side of Hutcheson Street, carries on the 
business of making dead flannels and getting up 
burial crapes, ete. She also carries on the mantua- 
making at her house in Duncan Close, High Street, 
where a mangle is kept as formerly.” 

Very strange are some of the traits of Scottish 
character. We ought, did our space permit, to 
devote a chapter to the humours of the medical pro- 
fession. It is related by an eminent physician that 
a wealthy citizen, who had the misfortune to require 
his visits, was in the custom of having the gold 
always ready in his hand to electrify the doctor when 
he felt his pulse. One day it happened, on the doctor’s 
making his stated call, that the servant informed 
him, “All is over!” ‘Over?’ re-echoed the 
doctor, as the remembrance of the accustomed fee 
flashed on his mind. ‘‘ Impossible ! he cannot be dead 
yet; no, no; let me see him—some trance or heavy 
sleep, perhaps.” The doctor was introduced into the 
sable apartment ; he took the hand of the pale corpse, 
applied to that artery which once ebbed with life, gave 
a sorrowful shake of his head, while, with a trifling 
legerdemain, he relieved from the grasp of death two 
yuineas, which, in truth, had been destined for 
him. ‘Ay, ay, good folks,” said the doctor, ‘“ he 
‘8 dead; there’s a destiny in all things,” and, full of 
shrewd sagacity, turned upon his heel. 

Among the national characteristics of Scotland was 





that festive meeting of thrifty fingers, called the 
‘* Rocking.” Burns celebrates it :— 


‘* On Fasten E’en we had a rocking, 
To ca’ the crack and weave our stocking ; 
And there was muckle fun and joking, 
Ye need na doubt ; 
At length we had a hearty yoking 
At sang about.” 


It was in fact the most popular evening pastime 
during the winter. It combined, in the thrift and 
enjoyment, the spinning-wheel and the needle, the 
song and the dance. The Scottish peasantry were 
wont to take great pride in a stock of home-made 
linen ; and the family was poor indeed where the 
gudewife was without an enviable portion of such 
goods in contemplation of her own household neces- 
sities, and of her bairns’ marriage providing. How 
true it is that such feelings of decent pride have 
their moral advantages. Is it not true that the thrift, 
the cleanliness, and independent spirit, proved by 
the possession of such articles, are at least akin to 
virtue? Some pieces were kept with singular care, 
such as either of a particular texture or as being the 
manufacture of a beloved mother. But, above all, 
there is one called ‘the weel-hained web ’’—that was 
the dead linen, reserved for winding-sheets. That 
was consecrated, and there were usually several 
ready-made robes of the same stuff to dress the body 
ere the blood was cold, ‘‘for,” said a gudewife, 
‘‘there’s a number of us yet to bury;” and many a 
necessary and comfort of life would be denied ere 
the property of the dead could be violated. And 
‘the weel-hained web,” the robe of death, was not 
carelessly shown; none but friends know anything 
about this attire, and their exhibition and history 
are only confided to favourites, or at a time when 
hearts are interchanging their secret thoughts. On 
such occasions you would observe the eye filled with 
tears, started by mournful recollections or anticipa- 
tions, and all conversation conducted in whispers, as 
if a dread being were present and hallowing the 
elements before them. But ‘‘the weel-hained web ” 
was not the work of the Rocking ; that was altogether 
too blythe an occasion for such associations and 
thoughts; that was the hour of the spinning-wheel. 
As Robert Nicholl says and sings with true nation- 
ality— 

‘¢ The spinnin’-wheel! the spinnin’-wheel! the very name is 
dear ; 

It minds me o’ the winter nichts, the blithest 0’ the year ; 

O’ cozie hours in hamely ha’s, while frozen was the wiel 

In ilka burn, while lasses sang by Scotland’s spinnin’-wheel. 


The auld wife by the ingle sits, an’ draws her cannie thread ; 

It hauds her baith in milk an’ meal, an’ a’ thing she car need ; 

An’ gleesome scenes o’ early days upon her spirits steal, 

Brought back to warm her withered heart by Scotland’s spin- 
nin’-wheel !” 


The capacious kitchen, or more frequently the barn, 
was well swept, and the best china was brought out 
for the occasion, and the tables were loaded with 
buttered toast, .sweet-cakes, cheese, ham, honey, 
jelly ; the board ever replenished as the dainties dis- 
appeared. A Scottish Rocking was a merry time— 
a time of flirting and wooing, while the auld wives 
spun, and the grey-headed gude men laughed and 
cracked oyer crops and markets and news and old 


t tales, 
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Some of Robert Nicholl’s verses are very finely 
descriptive in their humoursome individuality: ‘‘ The 
Auld Beggar-man,” ‘‘The Bailie,” “The Provost,” 
‘«‘ Fiddler Johnie,” “‘ Bonnie Bessie Lee,” ‘‘ Minister 
Tam,” “The Dominic.” The following of ‘My 
Grandfather ’’ is very Scottish :— 


** Ance proud eneuch was I to sit 
Beside thee in the muirland kirk, 
A ruling elder—ane o’ weight, 
Nae wonder though your ee did smirk : 
And braw eneuch was I to find 
My head the preacher’s hand upon, 
While by the kirkyard still he cracked 
Of holy things with Elder John ! 


Thy daily fireside worship dwells 
Within this inmost soul of mine ; 
Thy earnest prayer—sae prophet-like— 
For a’ on earth I wadna’ tyne. 

And you and grannie sang the psalms 
In holy rapt sincerity ;— 

My grannie! dinna greet, auld man— 
She’s looking down on you and me. 


But mair than a’ frae beuks so auld— 
Frae mony treasured earnest page, 

Thou traced for me the march of Truth, 
The path o’ Right frae age to age : 

A peasant auld, and puir, and deaf, 
Bequeathed this legacy to me, 

I was his bairn—he filled my soul 
With love for liberty !” 


But very varied and dissimilar are the illustrations 
of Scottish character. 

The following is on both sides thoroughly Scotch. 

Robin Carrick was one of the earliest bankers of 
Glasgow; he came to Glasgow a poor boy; he be- 
came the chief and leading partner of the old Ship 
Bank; he lived and he died a grim, penurious old 
bachelor, and left not a penny to any benevolent 
institution in the city in which all his wealth had 
been accumulated; but,on one occasion, the old 
miser was waited on by a respectable deputation of 
three fellow-citizens, for a subscription to the Royal 
Infirmary, then in its infancy; he was requested to 
head the subscription, and, to their mortification and 
surprise, he would only put down his name for two 
guineas ; and when they earnestly besought him to 
increase his miserable pittance, he talked even of 
drawing it back. He told them he could not really 
even afford that sum, bowed them out of the room, 
encased with hoards of money, represented by bills 
and other documents. 

The deputation then proceeded to Mr. M‘Iiquham, 
one of the great early manufacturers of Glasgow, to 
ask his help. He looked down the list of subscribers, 
but exclaimed, ‘Bless me, what’s this? Banker 
Carrick only two guineas /”” They told the manufac- 
turer that the banker had said he really could not 
afford any more. ‘ What’s that yoh say? Jamie” 
—to his faithful cash-keeper and confidant, James 
Davidson—“ Jamie, bring me the bank-book, and a 
cheque, and the ink-bottle, and a pen,” and he wrote 
a cheque on the Ship Bank for “£10,000. Some 
reports give a much larger sum; no matter, it was 
large. ‘‘ Now, Jamie, run down as fast as your legs 
will carry you to the bank, and bring that money to 
me. 


The cheque was presented. Old Robin stared. 
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‘‘Go back,”’ said he, ‘‘ there’s some mistake.” And 
presently he came running into M‘Ilquham’s count- 
ing-house in a high state of fever. ‘‘ What’s wrong 
wi’ ye the day?” said the banker. ‘Nothing in 
the least degree wrong. I only suspect there’s 
surely something very far wrong with yourself 
and the bank; for my friends, these douce gentle- 
men sitting there yonder, have assured me that, 
in your own premises, and out of your own mouth, 
you declared you could only afford them scrimp two 
guineas for the purpose; and, if that is the case, I 
think it is high time I remove some of my deposits 
out of your hands.” 

With some reluctance Robin had to put down his 
name for fifty guineas before Mr. M‘Ilquham would 
cancel his cheque for £10,000. The deputation went 
away, scarce less amazed than they were delighted. 
But with the following anecdote, which strikes a far 
higher key, we must close our selections, which, of 
every order, might soon expand into volumes. 

Colonel Stewart, in his work on the present state of 
the Highlanders in Scotland, tells a story very honour- 
able to the Highland character. In the year 1795 there 
had been some disturbance in a Highland regiment, 
the Breadalbane Fencibles; but the soldiers were made 
sensible of their misconduct, and of the necessity of 
consequent punishment ; whereupon four men volun- 
tarily offered themselves to stand trial and suffer the 
sentence of the law as an atonement for the whole. 
These men were accordingly marched to Edinburgh 
Castle for trial. On the march, one of the men stated to 
the officer commanding the party, Major Colin Camp- 
bell, that he had left business, of the utmost importance 
to a friend in Glasgow, uncompleted, which he wished 
to transact before his death; that, as to himself, he 
was fully prepared to meet his fate, but with regard 
to his friend, he could not die in peace until the 
business was settled, and that, if the officer would 
suffer him to return to Glasgow for a few hours, he 
would join him before he reached Edinburgh, and 
march as a prisoner with the party. The soldier 
added, ‘‘ You have known me since I was a child ; you 
know my country and kindred, and you may believe 
I shall never bring you to any blame by a breach of 
the promise I now make to be with you in full time 
to be delivered up in the Castle.” This was a start- 
ling proposal to make to the officer; but his confi- 
dence was such that he complied with the promise of 
the prisoner, who returned to Glasgow at night, 
settled his business, and left the town before day- 
light to redeem his pledge. He was under the 
necessity of taking a long circuit to avoid being seen 
and apprehended as a deserter and sent back to 
Glasgow. In consequence of this caution, there was 
no appearance of him at the appointed hour. The per- 
plexity of the officer when he reached the neighbour- 
hood of Edinburgh may be easily imagined. He 
moved forward slowly indeed, but no soldier ap- 
peared ; and unable to delay any longer, he marched 
up to the Castle, and as he was delivering over the 
prisoners—but before any report was given in—Mac- 
marbin, the absent soldier, rushed in among his 
fellow-prisoners, all pale with anxiety and fatigue, 
and breathless with apprehension of the consequences 
in which his delay might have involved his bene- 
factor. The whole four were tried, and condemned 
to he shot; but it was determined that only one 
should suffer, and they were ordered to draw lots. It 





is some relief to know that the fatal lot was not 
drawn by the faithful soldier. 
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The Duchess of Devonshire. 


Charles James Foz. 


Lord North. 


‘* FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE CHAMPION”—A CATCH—(WESTMINSTER ELECTION, 1784). 


yp ered shares the dubious sobriquet of 

“ Caricaturist ” with a following of whimsical 
artists and amateurs, his friends and contemporaries. 
Among these must be included the names of such 
eccentric practitioners as Gillray, Bunbury, Ram- 
berg, Woodward, Wigstead, Collings, Nixon, New- 
ton, Kingsbury, Boyne, Dighton, Isaac Cruikshank, 
his son George, and others of varying repute. The 
leaders of this coterie are, however, little flattered 
by the designation, for, in truth, their best works 
rise above the merely comical. This is more parti- 
cularly the case as regards James Gillray, the most 
pungent graphic satirist of any period ; Bunbury, the 
gifted fashionable amateur, who may be said to have 
steered his artistic course between sterling character 
and caricature; and Thomas Rowlandson, the sub- 
ject of this paper.* 

The term ‘‘Caricature” is always open to objection, 
since, to the majority, it conveys the idea of distorted 
drawing, extravagant situations, and licence exceed- 
ing the limits of good taste. Rowlandson was a true 
artist,and not a mere caricaturist. Although the artist 
is most generally recognised in his more hackneyed 
aspect as the originator of countless drolleries, it 
is also known that, in the practice of serious art, he 
has produced water-colour drawings as numerous, 
from studies made on the Continent and in different 
parts of England and Wales, in the picturesque 
days before the march of utilitarianism had swept 
away much that was quaint and irreplaceable. These 








* For the illustrations in this article we are indebted to the publishers 

of the following work : ‘‘ Rowlandson the Caricaturist. A Selection from 
Works ; with Anecdotal Descriptions of his famous Caricatures, and 

a Sketch of his Life, Times, and Contemporaries.” With 400 illustra- 
tions, By J oseph Grego, author of ‘‘ James Gillray the Caricaturist : his 
Life, Works, and Times.” Chatto and Windus, Piccadilly, W. Two 
Yols,demy 4to, 822 pp. 1880. 








sketches, without losing the peculiar individualities 
of the painter, are highly appreciated for their fidelity 
to nature, the mastery of composition, delicacy and 
fluency of execution, and the subdued harmony of 
the colouring. 

Next to his social and political ‘‘skits,”” Rowland- 
son is familiarly known to the book-buying section 
of the public as the illustrator of popular fictions, to 
which his inventive faculties, and his grotesque 
method of their expression, have added fresh attrac- 
tions. The works of Goldsmith, Peter Pindar, 
Sterne, Fielding, Smollett, Engelbach, and other less- 
known writers, have derived increased favour from 
this assistance. Perhaps the strongest attitude 
assumed by our artist in the popular esteem is as the 
originator of the successions of ingenious designs 
which constitute ‘“‘The Comforts of Bath,” ‘The 
Miseries of Human Life,” ‘‘The Tours of Doctor 
Syntax” (in search of the Picturesque, of Consolation, 
and of a Wife), the remarkable series entitled ‘‘ ‘I'he 
English Dance of Death,” ‘“‘The Dance of Life,”’ and 
similar suites, which were devised by Rowlandson, 
while Combe contributed the metrical accompani- 
ments; works published under the auspices of the 
enterprising Rudolph Ackermann at his famed 
‘* Repository of Arts ”’ in the Strand. 

From an extended review of Rowlandson, his 
works, times, and contemporaries, prepared by 
Joseph Grego, it appears that the designer may be 
accepted as a somewhat typical representative of the 
generation he has illustrated. It is well known that 
his more ambitious productions have excited the 
admiration of adepts. The successive presidents of 
the Royal Academy, Sir Joshua Reynolds and bur 
Benjamin West, held but one opinion upon his gifts 
as a draughtsman, which they considered were sutfi- 
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ciently distinguished to qualify their possessor for a 
position beside the best masters, ancient or modern, 
in the legitimate fields of art. It will be seen that, 
in spite of his genius and the progress he had made 


is related that ‘‘he drew humorous croguis of his 
master and many of his scholars before he was ten 
years old. The margins of his school-books were 
covered with these his handiworks.”’ 
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towards the culture of his talents, Rowlandson, like 
a precocious child spoiled by injudicious applause, 
wilfully threw away the prizes of life, reputation, 
and competence, to indulge his penchant for the 
delineation of the ludicrous, to win the plaudits of 
the frivolous and unreflecting, cherishing this cheap 
celebrity above the possible verdict of posterity, and 
those more substantial rewards alone attained by 
steady application. 

Before referring to the illustrations given in this 
paper, selected by permission from Mr. Grego’s work, 
we must briefly recapitulate the career of the carica- 
turist. 

Thomas Rowlandson was born in the Old Jewry, 
July, 1756, just a year before his compeer Gillray. 
His family belonged to the prosperous middle-class ; 
his father at one time seems to have been a City 
merchant with good prospects, and the future artist 
was sent to the academy of Dr. Barrow, in Soho 
Square, a school celebrated in its day. Among his 
schoolfellows must be mentioned Richard Burke, son 
of the statesman and philosopher, Edmund Burke; 
J. G. Holman, who later acquired reputation as a 
dramatist and actor; John Bannister, intended for 
the fine arts, but whose great talents as a comedian 
subsequently made him famous; and Angelo the 
younger, afterwards fencing-master to the royal 
family, but more deservedly known as a lively anec- 
dotist, whose ‘‘ Memoirs”’ and ‘ Pic-nic” are still 
attractive reading. Rowlandson, Bannister, and 
Angelo formed a congenial trio, tolerably ripe for 
mischief, sharing the same tastes, and all delighting 
in an early aptitude for the graphic arts. The cari- 
caturist could sketch before he learned to write, It 





Rowlandson’s genius was of the rapid order, his 
powers were advanced before the average of students 
have sounded their inclinations. His expectations of 
assistance from the paternal purse were rather 
clouded from the results of certain ill-advised specu- 
lations, ‘‘ experimenting upon various branches of 
manufacture,” attempted upon a scale too extensive 
for the means at his disposal, and thence the elder 
Rowlandson failed to realise the fortune his sanguine 
temperament had led him to anticipate. 

‘* Roley’’ was removed to the am mae of the Royal 
Academy, where he made remarkable progress, not 
withstanding the waggish impulses of his disposition. 
His studies, executed under the best possible train- 
ing, were esteemed by the professors equal to those 
of Mortimer, long regarded as a paragon. Among 
his comrades at Somerset House were ‘ Honest 
Jack” Bannister and John Thomas Smith, the anti- 
quarian and topographical draughtsman, author of 
“The Life of Nollekens,” ‘‘ The Antiquities of West- 
minster,” etc., who for many years held the appoint- 
ment of Keeper of the Prints and Drawings in the 
British Museum. 

These ‘‘ prankish youths ”’ were established favour- 
ites with masters and students alike, although their 
sprightly vivacity sometimes taxed the temper of 
Michael Moser, the keeper, and disturbed the equa- 
nimity of poor Richard Wilson, our first great English 
landscape painter, who had settled down as librarian 
when fortune was adverse, while his pictures, to the 
shame of his contemporaries, were barely appre- 
ciated. Rowlandson amused himself by making 
strongly-characterised portraits of his preceptors. 

At the age of sixteen our artist enjoyed the ad- 
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vantage—somewhat rare in his generation—of con- 
tinuing his academic course in Paris, where the 
opportunities for study were admirable. He was 
sent thither, about 1771, to reside with the widow of 
his uncle and godfather, Thomas Rowlandson; his 
aunt, née Mademoiselle Chattelier, with whom Roley 
was a special favourite, seems to have indulged her 
protégé somewhat injudiciously. 

Paris, towards the close of Louis the Fifteenth’s 
reign, was a very Capua for students, but for a 
season young Roley seems to have persevered credit- 
ably, devoting himself to hard work, improving his 
knowledge, and laying the foundaiion for future ex- 
cellence. A ‘‘ pretty fortune,’’ inherited from his 
aunt at a period when it would have been better 
deferred, transmogrified the artist into a man of 
fashion plunged in all the flippancy of the epoch. In 
this character he precociously mixed with the most 
extravagant members of “the gilded youth” of his 
day. The allurements of the gambling-table, the 
bane of the eighteenth century, quickly stripped the 
votary “‘of fickle favours;”’ his dangerous acquisi- 
tions, amounting to several thousand pounds, were 
soon dissipated. Being consistently a man of unim- 
peachable integrity in all business relations, he reiied 
upon his professional emoluments to repair his 
finances. At once resorting to the exercise of his 
vocation, which he had never wholly abandoned, he 
travelled through France, the Netherlands, and Ger- 
many, one of numerous extended foreign tours which 
he enjoyed in the company of Mitchell, the banker, 
his firm friend through life, who accumulated a col- 
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lection of his best Continental subjects. The artist 
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After completing his studies at the Academy, 
Rowlandson established himself in the then fashion- 
able Soho district as a portrait painter, and for five 
successive years secured the admission of his pictures, 
in the serious practice of his profession, to the Royal 
Academy exhibitions, where his canvases figured on 
the walls in company with the contributions of 
Reynolds, Gainsborough, Hoppner, Romney, and 
the foremost celebrities. 

It was in 1784 that Rowlandson, as it were, 
enlisted himself in the ranks of eccentric art, making 
his mark at the Academy Exhibition: by the appear- 
ance of the marvellous drawings of ‘ Vauxhall 
Gardens,” ‘The Serpentine River,” and ‘An 
Italian Family,” works sufficiently well known, like 
many of their successors in the same walk, from the 
engravings produced under the auspices of the 
designer. In fact, as in the case of Hogarth, it 
appears that the artist rather relied on the request 
for impressions of his plates than upon commissions 
for original pictures. 

Rowlandson’s notoriety as a master of the gro- 
tesque branch, whose conceptions were rich in cha- 
racter, was augmented in 1786 by the contribution 
of the following subjects to the Royal Academy :— 
‘“‘A French Family,”’ ‘“‘ Opera House Gallery,” “A 
Coffee-house,” ‘An English Review” and “A 
French Review.” The two latter compositions—which 
in all probability have never been published—are of 
important size, and filled with animated incidents. 
They were secured by George the Fourth, and are 
still in Windsor Castle. Her gracious Majesty the 
Queen was pleased to exhibit them among the draw- 
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COMFORTS OF BATH. 


THE MUSIC-ROOM. 


also revisited Paris, where we hear of him in com- | ings of the early English school from the royal col- 
pany with Angelo, Westmacott, and Chasemore. The | lection, lent to the Commissioners for the International 
pictorial records of this portion of his career are re- 
plete with interest. 


Exhibition of 1862, which materially enhanced tho 
reputation of native art in this country. 
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Rowlandson’s inventive faculties and skill were 
represented on the walls of the Academy in 1787 by 
four compositions, ‘‘The Huntsman Rising,” ‘‘ Grog 
on Board a Ship,” ‘‘ French Barracks,” and ‘‘ Coun- 
trymen and Sharpers ;” the portrait of the caricaturist, 
with that of Sherwin the engraver, figuring in the 
last-named production. Nearly a century later, 
1878, two kindred subjects appeared on the walls of 
the Grosvenor Gallery, ‘‘ A Faro Table at Devonshire 
House,” and ‘‘ A Gambling Table,” also by the hand 
of Rowlandson. These spirited drawings attracted 
much attention. 

For half a century the caricaturist had noted the 
“signs of the times,” working away busily, without 
intermission, through varying fortunes, rejoicing in 
the possession of many steadfast friends, congenial 
spirits and lovers of the same pursuits; mixing with 
the sociable celebrities of his era; originating count- 
less designs from his own prolific resources; jour- 
neying over England and Wales, and depicting the 
sylvan beauties of his favoured land, besides making 
occasional excursions farther afield, to the Continent, 
familiar to him in his youth. He also gave the as- 
sistance of his masterly etching-point to carry out the 
suggestions of his less experienced associates, lending 
to the sketches of Wigstead, Bunbury, Woodward, 
Nixon, and others, the advantage of his own proficiency 
in the art. 

While “shooting folly on the wing,” and noting 
down the ephemeral excitements of the hour, evolv- 
ing political cartoons and social satires, our artist 
found opportunities to produce a vast number of 
drawings characterised by sterling merit. The request 
for these works, long suffered to pass unnoticed, has 
revived of late: it is recognised that these justify 
Rowlandson’s reputation, and are likely to become 
of permanent value, as illustrating the progress of 
the English school of water-colour painting. 

The caricaturist, in spite of his Continental train- 
ing, like his companions Bunbury and Gillray, was 
given to turn the more extravagant features of ‘‘ La 
Grande Nation” into good-humoured ridicule. The 
influences of the great French Revolution may be 
traced in his satires, together with the rise, progress, 
and downfall of the ‘‘ Phoenix of History,’’ Napoleon 
the First. 

The horror with which ‘‘ Boney ” was regarded by 
the good people on this side of the Channel was in- 
tensified by the tragic terrors, or the irresistible 
burlesque, with which the caricaturist alternately 
surrounded the ambition of the conqueror who laid 
the Continent at his feet, and converted the face of 
Europe into a field of slaughter. Rowlandson, and 
the late George Cruikshank, waged constant war 
against the mighty Corsican, step by step, with hearty 
will if with puny weapons, keeping up the animosity 
against the traditional enemy, while now and again 
their paper pellets proved palpable hits. In the 
latter years of the designer’s life he was engaged 
upon the illustrations already mentioned, supplying 
his consistent and liberal employer, the respected 
proprietor of the ‘‘ Repository of Arts,’’ with mate- 
rials for publications which assumed the form of 
serials. 

Rowlandson died in 1827, aged 71, at his lodgings 
in the Adelphi, after two years’ suffering ; his remains 
were followed to the grave by the friends of his 
youth, John Bannister and Henry Angelo, and his 
constant patron Rudolph Ackermann. 

The famous ‘‘ Westminster Election,’”’ when the 





Hon. Charles James Fox, Lord Hood, and Sir Ceci] 
Wray were the candidates, afforded Rowlandson an 
opportunity for the display of his abilities as a 
political satirist, and it must be conceded that the 
occasion was turned to fruitful account. The minis- 
terial manoeuvres, the tactics of the ‘‘ Opposition,” 
the rival candidates, the incidents of the most ener- 
getic canvass on record, the humours of the electors 
and the mob, the polling, the discomfiture of Pitt’s 
nominee, and the subsequent ‘‘scrutiny,” were so 
many suggestions for squibs and parodies, which 
made their appearance daily. 

The history of this memorable contest is suffi- 
ciently familiar, and, beyond the elucidation of the 
subject chosen as an example of the caricaturist’s 

ualifications in this branch, we need not dwell upon 
the circumstances of the election. 

Sir Cecil Wray, it will be remembered, came into 
Parliament under the auspices of the Whig chief; 
after the resignation of the ‘‘ Coalition ministry ’— 
with the consequent accession of Pitt to power—on 
the ‘dissolution’ and ‘‘appeal to the country” 
which followed, Wray was put forward to represent 
the second Tory candidate; some years later he again 
—- among the Whig following. ‘‘ The Knight 
of the Back-stairs,”’ as he was christened, was the 
only unpopular candidate; throughout the election, 
Wray was reproached with his apostasy, and finally 
dismissed to oblivion as a ‘public deserter.”’ Lord 
Hood, also put forward to represent the Court in- 
terest, escaped fairly well, being alternately hailed 
as ‘* Themistocles,” and reminded of carrying ‘Two 
faces under a Hood.” 

When the “Catch” (reproduced on page 233) 
was figuratively set forth by the artist, who had 
impartially ridiculed the weak points of both sides, 
the triumph of ‘‘The Champion of the People” 
was assured. Wray was personally of no political 
weight, a mere puppet, but his defeat was regarded 
as a heavy blow dealt against the influence of 
Pitt, his protector, and hence the possible future of 
the ‘‘ Opposition ” was suggested in the conjunction 
of Fox and North. The “catch” is executed by 
these statesmen in feminine travesty; the beautiful 
Duchess of Devonshire, who had proved, throughout 
the contest, the most conspicuous and successful 
canvasser in the Whig cause, completes the trio. 
Her ‘ political Grace” displays a fox’s brush and 
‘‘ favour ”’ in her hat; sheis pointing to a headstone, 
symbolising the fate of the ‘‘ rejected one ” :-— 


‘* Look, neighbours, look ! 
Here lies poor Cecil Wray.” 
Fox is repeating :— 
** Dead and turned to clay.” 
Lord North is inquiring :— 
** What! Old Cecil Wray?” 


The sharp outline of Edmund Burke is seen 
through the open door. The satire is strengthened 
by the allusions shown in the pictures on the 
wall of the chamber. A committee of foxes ex- 
press their wonderment over ‘‘The Fox who has 
lost his tail;”? there is the ‘‘ Fox and Crow,” with 
shy Reynard fondly regarding the cheese held in the 
beak of the bird, besides ‘‘ The Fox and the Grapes” 
and ‘‘ The Fox and Goose.” 

The caricaturist was an enthusiast for all ‘old 
English sports,” and his etching-needle was never 
more congenially employed than in the representation 
in a pictorial guise of the ‘‘ manly pastimes,” as they 
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werd considered in his day. MHorse-racing, fox- 
hunting, fencing matches, foot sports, cricket, bowls, 
etc., were in high favour, as were more barbarous 
exhibitions provocative of cruel instincts, now happily 
excluded from the “‘ round of amusements.’’ To those 
banished brutalities, prize-fights, dog-fights, and 
other reminiscences of a loutish past, Rowlandson, in 
company with the “best people,” of his generation, 
was nowise loth to direct his steps, or to lend the 
force of his skill for the portrayal of the scenes under 
their most exciting phases. 

All the lively incidents of the racecourse acquire 
fresh spirit from his hand, and it is not possible to give 





have selected for reproduction the second plate of 
this series, constituting a felicitous graphic com- 
mentary to the pleasant rhymes which fell from the 
flowing pen of Christopher Anstey, in a succession 
of poetical epistles, and have secured a fitting repu- 
tation under the title of the ‘‘ New Bath Guide.” 

Anstey has hit off the characters who were 
given to disport themselves in the music-room of the 
building erected to the memory of the eccentric Beau 
Nash, then king of the ‘‘pump-room.” A typical 
amateur of the period is chosen in the person of 
‘‘ Jack Dilettante,” a butterfly critic, whose vagaries 
are in keeping with his cognomen :— 
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BENEVOLENCE. 


an impression of his diversified talents without a 
reference to his mastery over subjects of the ‘‘ sport- 
ing” order. 

The Betting-Post (p. 234) is one of a series in which 
due advantage is taken of the humours of the subject. 
The equestrian wearing a star on the breast of his 
coat, and extending the butt of his whip to ratify a 
wager, is understood to be intended for the then 
Prince of Wales; and the corpulent veteran with a 
crutch in his left hand, and his gouty limb swathed 
in flannel, mounted on a cob suitable for his figure, is 
— Dennis O’Kelly, a notorious turfite of those 

ays. 

Rowlandson issued a series of twelve plates in 
1798, humorously epitomising the ‘‘ Comforts of 
Bath,” and enlarging upon all the droll aspects 
presented by that fashionable sanitarium as wit- 
nessed in the palmy days of its popularity. We 


‘“* But Jack Dilettante despises the play’rs— 
To concerts and musical parties repairs, 
With benefit tickets his pockets he fills, 
Like a mountebank doctor distributes his bills ; 
And thus his importance and interest shows, 
By conferring his favours wherever he goes. 
He has taste, without doubt, and a delicate ear, 
No vile oratorios ever could bear ; 
But talks of the op’ras and his signora, 
Cries ‘ Bravo, benissimo, bravo, encora!’ 
And oft is so kind as to thrust in a note 
While old Lady Cuekow is straining her throat, 
Or little Miss Wren, who’s an excellent singer ; 
Then he points to the notes with a ring on his finger 
And shows her the crotchet, the quaver, and bar, 
All the time that she warbles and plays the guitar ; 
Yet I think, though she’s at it from morning till noon, 





The queer little thingumbob’s never in tune,” 
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The original sketch of the subject entitled ‘‘ Bene- 
volence’”’ is now in the collection of drawings 
bequeathed to the Museum of Science and Art, South 
Kensington, by the Rev. A. Dyce. There are numerous 
capital examples of Rowlandson’s handiwork in the 
gift of this well-known patron of the arts, but, until 
the new rooms are completed, the limited space at the 
disposal of Mr. R. F. Sketchley, the curator of the 
Dyce and Forster bequests, precludes the exhibition 
of the largest portion of these works. Visitors to the 
galleries at South Kensington must be familiar with 
the following subjects, now in the ‘Collection of 
Water-colour Drawings of the English School ”:— 
‘The Parish Vestry ” (dated 1784). Bequeathed by 
William Smith, Esq. 

‘‘ Brook Green Fair’ (about 1800). 
William Smith, Esq. 

“The Elephant and Castle Inn, Newington.” The 
gift of G. W. Atkinson, Esq. 


Bequeathed by 
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“The Department of Prints and Drawings” of 
the British Museum possesses a choice selection of 
original drawings by the caricaturist, which includes 
several excellent figure and landscape subjects, and a 
highly interesting portrait of George Morland, drawn 
by Rowlandson (who was on terms of intimacy with 
the.painter), about 1787, at the period when Morland 
was living in considerable style at a handsome new 
house, the corner of Warren’s Place, Hampstead. 
The national collection is also tolerably supplied with 
impressions of plates etched by the caricaturist, or 
executed after him by various engravers. 

A methodical chronological summary of Rowland- 
son’s engraved plates, and including his contributions 
to book illustration, has been prepared by the editor 
of the Life and Works of the caricaturist, and this 
isfound to include several thousand items, but it ig 
obviously impossible to trace all the productions of 
this fertile artist. 








CYPRUS. 


II, 


T= villages, as a rule, are either entirely Chris- 

tian or entirely Mussulman, the latter being in a 
great minority. Their language and character differ 
considerably, but as the Mussulmans are not at all 
anatical, they seem to live peaceably together. 

Both are equally hospitable, simple, and good- 
humoured, but the Mussulmans, having been so long 
the dominant race, have a breeding and courtesy of 
which the Christians know nothing, a greater respect 
for truth, and pluck and self-respect, which the others 
are deficient in. Thus, whatever may have been 
their conduct to thoir Christian neighbours, the 
Mussulmans certainly show very favourably by com- 
parison with them to Europeans. Their courtesy is 
shown by the restraint they put on their curiosity at 
the traveller’s effects and dress, and by their retiring 
the moment he sits down to his meal, while in a 
Christian village a crowd fills the room, touching 
everything, and requiring to be forcibly ejected when 
any privacy is wanted. Besides this, the manly 
bearing of the men, the good looks of the women, 
and the greater cleanliness of their persons and 
clothes, tell in favour of the Mussulman. The men 
wear white clothes and a white handkerchief round 
their fez, while the women, of course, are shrouded 
in the Turkish costume of white, showing only the 
eyes, and look like ghosts seen down the narrow 


Each village has an organised government. At 
the head is the muktar, elected annually by the men 
of the village every Easter. He receives a small 
salary, and is responsible for the good conduct of 
the village, the payment of taxes, the capture of 
criminals, and providing food and lodging for the 
officials and police who may pass through, for which 
he is now remunerated. A committee of elders assist 
him and do his duties when he is absent. ‘This 
body settles all disputes when possible, regulates the 
pasturage and cultivation of the village land, and 
the distribution of the water among the different 
fields for irrigation, and appoints a man to keep 
cattle from straying on to the crops in spring, and to 
look after the mules of the villagers when out at 
grass. The pappa, or priest, is a conspicuous per- 
sonage in the village. He is generally old and 
bearded, and can be distinguished from his flock by 
his tall black hat, with a rim on the top instead of 
the bottom, but not by any difference in manners, 
position, or education. His duties are light; he 
holds mass on Sundays and holy-days, and buries 
and marries his people, but all the week he tills his 
fields and minds his household—for Greek priests 
marry—like one of his flock. 

The Christian villagers are religious according to 
their ideas. They attend church regularly, venerate 





streets or in the latticed windows. 


their priests and bishops, and worship and kiss with 
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loving awe their sacred pictures of the Virgin and 
their patron saints which adorn their churches. The 
Sunday is kept as a holiday, and little work is done 
on it. It is, therefore, on Sunday that the priests 
collect the people, men, women, and children, to 
work for the church, if the churchyard has to be 
levelled, the church repaired, or a wall built round 
it. The people work cheerily, shouting to encourage 
each other, while the priest distributes wine, and 
sings and rings the church bell, to excite their reli- 
gious feelings to the requisite pitch. As in most 
Christian countries, the women are more devout than 
the men, the feeling among Mussulmans being the 
exact contrary. 

The priests in the monasteries which are scattered 
over the island occupy a higher position, and, 
being monks, do not marry. The superiors of the 
larger ones, which have considerable wealth, are 
some of the most important personages in the island. 
Several of the monasteries are very ancient, and the 
cloisters and buildings remind one of Europe, with 
the Gothic arches and mediseval carving. Kikko, the 
largest in the island, contains 150 priests, and, from 
old tradition, is considered the most holy place of 
pilgrimage for the Greek Church after the Holy 
Sepulchre. It stands, in a commanding position, 4,500 
feet above the sea in the western mountains. The 
mass of buildings which surround the two courts are 
occupied by the monks and attendants and acolytes 
of the monastery, and furnish excellent quarters for 
distinguished guests, as well as plenty of rough 
accommodation for all the pilgrims who, three times 
a year, flock to the shrine. The handsome modern 
church, standing surrounded by cloisters of the four- 
teenth century, is richly ornamented with pictures in 
gilt frames, and a number of silver and gilt lamps 
hanging from ostrich eggs mounted in silver by three 
silver chains. The pictures are mostly of Russian 
origin, for the Russians take care to assert their posi- 
tion as head of the Church by constant donations of 
pictures, lamps, and bells to churches in all countries 
acknowledging the Greek faith, a fact which the fre- 
quent Russian inscriptions on these objects pro- 
claim. 

At Easter the country people crowd to the monas- 
tery. The scene is a striking one; the paths up to 
Kikko show a constant stream of pilgrims for days 
beforehand ; the courts are full of the mules, and the 
chambers and corridors crowded with their owners of 
both sexes, who take up an early place on the floor and 
make themselves comfortable with their saddles and 
blankets for the night. All come disposed to enjoy 
themselves ; it is their great holiday, and they make 
the most of it. Some eat and drink, some sing hymns 
inthe peculiar nasal way of the Cypriots, and some 
try in vain to sleep, till one in the morning, when the 
great bell begins to toll for mass, The clanging 
arouses all; they flock to the church, and masses are 
held almost continuously till midday on Easter 
Sunday, when the crowd of worshippers return to 
their homes, some of which are many days’ journey 
away, or even beyond the sea. The whole proceed- 
ing is very interesting and intensely mediseval, for 
Canterbury must have presented very similar 
seehes with the gay dresses, cloistered "“Sedidaan 
pests and monks, and pilgrims on mules coming in, 
when the shrine of Becket was as famous five hun- 
dred years ago in England as that of Kikko now in 
Cyprus. 

There is no doubt that great reform is needed in 





the monasteries. Since the English have come 
they pay taxes, from which the Turks, always con- 
temptuously tolerant of religion among their sub- 
jects, exempted all priests and religious property, 
making the taxation of the people correspondingly 
heavy. This alteration has been a cause of making 
the English rule very unpopular with the clerical 
class, who, to use a Cypriot expression on this very 
subject, eat up an enormous amount of the resources 
of the country, and instead of spending it usefully, 
and making the monasteries centres of education and 
enlightenment, waste it in supporting the most idle 
and useless class of people in the island. 

Good roads are the pressing want of the country. 
The deep ravines in which all streams run make 
communication between villages difficult and improve- 
ment in it costly. The paths wind down one side of 
these chasms and up the other, often only two feet 
broad, and as they meander among the vineyards, 
with broad rubble walls on each side, are often 
covered with loose stones. Crossing a range of hills, 
they are so steep that only mules and native ponies 
can descend them, and often resemble long stairs as 
the layers of rock crop up. Near the villages, how- 
ever, they run between luxuriant hedges of honey- 
suckle, roses, and briers, forming charming lanes 
which would not disgrace Jersey or Devonshire. 
Through the hedges orchards can often be seen, cool 
with the thick shade of orange and lemon-trees, and 
covered with rank herbage, or the path may lead 
through a grove of venerable olives with huge 
gnarled trunks to the village spring, where the 
women come to wash and fill their red pitchers at the 
stone trough. 

As the elevation increases to three thousand feet 
the country changes from the white chalky downs to 
a rich red soil, giving a pleasant relief to the eye. 
The valleys are narrower, the hills higher, and the 
villages lie thick along the streams, each nearly 
hidden in the oaks which grow along the hedgerows 
and the fine walnuts overhanging the road. The 
streams are overhung by great masses of oleander, a 
blaze of red blossom, rich myrtles, and arbutus with 
red bark and leaves of a delicate green, and the rich 
soil for some distance on each side of the water is 
covered with deep fernbrake. As we ascend the 
mountain we pass plenty of shrubs and stunted trees, 
and every fold of the hillside holds a charming 
spring which trickles into the valley below from a 
basin 1n the rock fringed with grass and maidenhair 
fern. Higher up the shrubs stop and the pines 
become thicker. The whole hillside is covered with 
rotting logs and burnt stumps, showing the wanton 
destruction of the trees by the peasants, which has 
left no forests in the island, and has had a disastrous 
effect on the climate, turning what was once an Eden 
into a desert. 

Besides fire and the axe, the resin trade has made 
wholesale destruction among the pines. Nearly every 
tree is deeply notched or stripped of its bark for 
many feet, and its death is a mere matter of time. 
At a height of 5,000 feet the difficulties of transport 
have saved many trees, and the mountain is well 
wooded. In summer this altitude tempers the great 
heat of the plains, and makes Troodos the pleasantest 
place of residence. The pines smell sweet, and the 
glancing light and shade on the red rocks and ferns 
is very pretty. The air is cool, and a breeze always 
blows. The views in every direction are very fine, 
especially from the actual summit, 6,280 feet above 
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the sea, whence the whole island is seen stretched 
out like a map at one’s feet, set in the blue Mediter- 
ranean as in a frame. East and west rise rugged 
ranges of purple mountains, one behind the other in 
beautiful confusion; the Messaoria plain runs the 
whole length of the centre of the island, 6,000 feet 
below one, looking scorched and bare, and shimmer- 
ing with the heat ; beyond rises the northern range of 
mountains, with their beautiful serrated outline cut 
sharp and clear against the blue sea, over which, a 
hundred miles away, the grand range of Taurus in 
Asia Minor is clearly visible, stretching scores of 
miles along the horizon. At the end of the central 
plain, at the east of the island, lies Famagusta, the 
old Venetian fortress, too far off to be distinguished ; 
but facing it is the coast of Syria, behind which the 
lofty peaks of Lebanon can be just discerned against 
the rising sun. 





Snow in Spring. 








Fee compsmeaid HE morning was bright when 
Shick Ses they ran down the hollow, 

: So bright that a chaffinch 

‘3, had ventured to sing; 

\ The nettle-fly wakened, and 

even old Rollo 

Believed himself young and 
grew eager to follow, 

And hail with his playmates 
the first breath of spring. 


From banks, brown and bare 
in the wild wintry weather, 
When again the pale prim- 
rose her tracery weaves, 
fi How sweet is the scent of 
the bluebell and heather, 
Of shy purple violets nestling together, 
And cowering under a curtain of leaves, 


What wonder they saw not the storm-cloud advancing ? 
"Tis age and not youth that meets sorrow half way ; 

With newly-born pleasure their young hearts were dancing 
More merrily—aye, than the sunny rays glancing 

Through network of branches still barren and gray. 


Ah ! sunshine is fickle, and we who are older 
Deem not, if we’re wise, its duration secure ; 
And beams of prosperity soon may grow colder, 
But gathering trouble should make us the bolder 
To look beyond earth for the joys that endure. 


These light-hearted wanderers, lured to the dingle 
By promise of spring which has ended in snow, 
While yet their warm pulses with happiness tingle, 
May haply thus learn how a shadow will mingle 
With everything brightest and fairest below. 


Swift comfort returns in a thought that is pleasant— 
As surely as summer shall victory bring, 
We know, amid chances and changes incessant, 
In light of the future our cares of the present 
Will vanish like snowflakes that fall in the spring. 
8s. E. G. 


VARIETIES. 
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Baricties. | 





IpLE Vistrs.—Boileau used to be visited by an idle and igro. | 
rant person, who complained to him that he never returned his 
visits. ‘“‘Sir,” replied the satirist, “‘we are not upon equal 
terms. You call upon me merely to get rid of your time; when 
I call upon you, I lose mine.” 


DarwinisM.—The Darwinian hypothesis is not only unsup- 
orted by facts, but it is in flagrant contradiction to them. 
There are some 20,000 species of animals, and not one instance 
is known of different species being crossed without sterility 
ensuing in the animal thus ‘begot. It seems a law of nature 
to keep species apart. Darwin, to support his hypothesis, has 
to assume that there may have been a time when this law was 
reversed. What would be thought of an astronomer if he were 
to argue that though the attraction of gravitation is true now, 
there may have been a time when an apple thrown into the air 
would travel for ever in space? Darwin’s argumentis precisely 
similar, though its fallacy is not so obvious at first sight. If 
the theory of evolution be true, a multitude of animals should 
be discovered in various stages of physical change, which would 
defy the efforts of naturalists to classify. As is well known, the 
reverse of this is true. A skilled naturalist finds no difficulty 
in placing each newly-discovered animal in its proper order,— 
Science Gossip. 


A Goop Srory.—On one occasion, at a public dinner in 
Boston, Mr. Story’s father, the late Justice Story, of the United 
States Supreme Court, and Mr. Everett were present, the former 





weeny . In one of those felicitous little speeches for which 
e was distinguished he concluded by calling Mr. Everett up, 
and saying, ‘* Fame travels where Everett goes.” —Mr. Everett's 
remarks, bright and scholarly, as was always the case with him, 
closed with the repartee, ‘‘ However far and high my name may 
go, it can never rise above one Story.” 


Netson’s Last Worps.—When Lord Nelson was shot, and 
was yet in the arms of the men who were supporting him, his 
eye caught the tiller rope, which was unusually slack; he 
exclaimed with much emphasis, ‘‘ Tighten that rope there!” 
This is an eminent proof that his professional ardour still 
survived the brilliancy of the flame of life. When he saw his 
secretary and his friend, Mr. Scott, thrown overboard, uncertain 
of the disfigurement of the wounds and the confusion of the 
fight, whether it was he or not, he inquired with affectionate 
ardour, ‘‘ Was that poor Scott?” An impression seems to have 
been made upon Lord Nelson, for as the men were carrying him 
down to the cockpit he said, ‘‘Don’t let me be thrown over 
board ; tell Hardy to carry me home.” 


Mr. SamveEL Smitzs.—The King of Italy has conferred 
upon Mr. Samuel Smiles the rank of Chevalier of Saints 
Maurice and Lazare, ‘‘ as a token of his Majesty’s appreciation 
of your very valuable works ;” and the insignia of the Order 
have been forwarded to Mr. Smiles along with a compli- 
mentary letter from the Minister of the Household. The 
well-known works of Mr. Smiles have been translated into 
Italian, and have proved of much service by setting before the 
Italian youth examples of self-help, industry, and thrift. Of 
the book called ‘‘ Self-help” 50,000 copies have been sold, in 
its complete form, in Italy, and it has also been condensed into 
a little volume—sold at the bookstalls along the streets for 
fifteen centesimi—under the title of ‘‘ Ajutati che Dio t’ajuta.’ 
—Times. 





Roya ALLOWANCES.—The Queen receives annually from the 
Civil List £385,000. This income is apportioned by Act of 
Parliament as follows :—Privy purse, £60,000; salaries of 
household and retired allowances, £131,260 ; expense of house 
hold, £172,000; royal bounty sums and special services, 
£13,200; unappropriated, £8,040. The Crown Princess 0 
Prussia receives £8,000 per annum; the Prince of Wales 
£40,000, besides the income of tne Duchy of Lancaster and 
Cornwall ; the Princess of Wales, £10,000 ; the Duke of Edin 
burgh, £25,000; the Princesses Alice, Helena, and Louis, 
£6,000 each; the Duke of Connaught and Prince lout 
£15,000 each ; the Duchess of Cambridge, £6,000; the Duke 
of Cambridge, £12,000, besides £4,132 as Commander-in-Chie 
and his pay as Field-Marshal, and Colonel of Horse Artillery, 
Royal Engineers, and Grenadier Guards ; the Duchess of Teck, 
£5,000. 















